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PUBLIC, PRIVATE, AND CHURCH By 
CONTROL IN HIGHER 


EDUCATION 


EVER since America began on an extensive scale to 
make the community or state as a taxing body re- 
sponsible for educating its children, there have been 
debate and struggle concerning the relative spheres 
of Church and State in education. Central in this 
struggle has been the American philosophy of sepa- 
rating Church and State, as reflected in constitutional 
and legislative provisions forbidding the use of tax 
revenues to support churches or other sectarian enter- 
prises. Although the nation’s higher courts have quite 
uniformly forbidden the use of such revenues to aid 
sectarian schools, courts in some instances have at- 
tempted to distinguish between using tax funds for 
aiding individuals and using them for aiding institu- 
tions, 

It seems probable that issues involving dispute in 
this field will continue to arise as long as our present 
form of social and political organization exists. 
However, in the practical polities of legislative halls 
and administrative offices, a quantitative evaluation of 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, AUBURN 


The need for 
facts on which to base such an evaluation concerns not 


only all levels of organized.education from the kinder- 


opposing groups is often desirable. 


garten through the university, but also representation 
in legislative bodies. 

The present article analyzes the distribution of in- 
stitutions of higher education and of enrollments by 
states and by types of control of institutions, and it 
shows the relation between this distribution and the 
distribution of representation in Congress. For ceol- 
leges and universities which are affiliated with or 
under the control of churches, a further analysis is 
made according to religious denomination. 

Enrollment data are taken from Federal Security 
Agency, United States Office of Education, Cireular 
248 (November 15, 1948), 1948 Fall Enrollment in 
Higher Educational Institutions. The classification of 
institutions, by type of affiliation or control, used 
here is that presented in Federal Security Agency, 
United States Office of Education, Educational Direc- 
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tory-Higher Education, Part 3, 1948-49. Data re- tories, the District of Columbia, and other areas wit) 
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ported in both sources are based on reports submitted no direct representation in Congress are not included. 
the individual institutions concerned. Detailed ex- It might be noted that several institutions which are 
planations of terms are set forth in the two docu- under private control receive substantial amounts 
ents. For the primary implications of this article, from tax revenues; in the field of higher education 
ever, the usual understanding of the terms enroll- support from public funds extends farther thay 






ment, public, private, and church or denominational  publie control. 
control seems adequate. Readers who want to am- Table I shows the total enrollment of college ang 











TABLE I 


COLLEGES, ENROLLMENTS, AND REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
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Total for the State Distribution by Type of Control or Affiliation — 
State eeaee = 3 si iain — F ‘ in 
No. of No. of Colleges Pct. of Enrollment of the State Gon. 
Colleges Enrollment es gress* 
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\ =65 02,098 Q 4 13 72% 8.8 19.0 9 
Ari 6 11,276 5 1 0 97.5 2.5 0.0 2 
Ark s 24 18,068 12 1 11 74.5 2.3 23.2 7 
Calif ‘ ; 101 190,650 53 20 28 67.2 23.4 9.4 2 

Colo 19 34,278 13 1 5 58.8 3.7 387.5 4 
Conn 27 7 15 5 36.2 56.7 ik 6 
Del 5 3 1 1 92.5 Z.2 4 1 
Fla 17 5 8 4 50.6 36.9 12.5 ( 
Ga 52 19 12 21 65.6 8.4 26.0 10 
id 9 6 ) 3 81.9 0.0 18.1 2 
Ill 10 17 2 44 82.2 43.5 24.3 26 
Ind 2g 6 9 24 58.0 10.3 81.7 11 
lowa 51 1 6 24 56.6 14.6 28.8 8 
Kar 44 21 0 23 80.1 0.0 19.9 6 
IK +1 10 11 20 7.2 12.4 20.4 9 
I 21 9 3 9 58.0 21.3 20.7 8 
Maine 15 5 8 2 58.4 40.2 1.4 3 
Mad 83 12 9 12 53.0 32.9 14.1 6 
Mass 8 22 44 15 10.2 72.4 17.4 14 
Micl 14 18 7 19 72.9 7.6 19.5 17 
Minn ; 13 H 16 8 19 64.6 10.6 24.8 9 
Miss. . 3 19,502 19 3 11 79.1 5 19.4 7 
M : 53 60,402 18 11 24 44.1 23.7 84.2 13 
Mont ; 11 8,855 8 0 3 88.1 0.0 11.9 2 
Neb 23 22.543 10 1 12 66.5 1 32.4 4 
Nevoda 1 1.769 1 0 0 100.0 0.0 0.0 1 
N. Hamp 8 8,674 3 2 50.1 40.5 9.4 2 
N. Jersey 88 $2,744 13 13 12 22.6 53.1 24.3 14 
N. Mexico 8 9,113 7 0 1 98.1 0.0 1.9 2 
N. York 132 808,436 83 57 42 27.6 57.5 14.9 45 
N. Car 52 45,481 13 3 6 $1.3 11.6 87.1 12 
N. Dak 13 8.948 11 0 5 92.6 0.0 7.4 9 
Ohio 68 140,253 10 20 38 52.6 24.5 22.9 23 
Okla 37 $4,746 28 3 6 vie 11.0 11.8 Ss 
Oregon ..... 20 25,400 6 4 10 67.3 8.3 24.4 4 
Pa ee 111 148,949 0) 40 51 7.9 56.2 25.9 33 
R. I e¢ 9 12,799 2 5 2 23.6 60.3 16.1 2 
8. Car 82 23,667 7 6 19 53.7 16.5 30.0 6 
S. Dak 16 8.565 7 1 8 Tat 4.9 23.4 2 
renn 17 88,824 8 14 25 44.5 27.5 28.0 10 
I is 91 126,228 48 6 37 68.0 > By 29.8 21 
Utah 11 21.769 § 0 4 76.0 0.0 24.0 2 
Vt 14 7,746 5 6 3 7.4 74.1 18.5 1 
Va +f 39.472 12 12 22 59.6 14.8 25.6 9 
Wash 26 41,404 15 1 10 73.3 2.0 24.7 6 
W. Va 20 22.716 11 5 4 72.8 17.0 10.2 6 
WOM: nied ec 39 48.559 11 9 19 65.1 8.3 26.6 19 
Wyo. .. . 2 2.990 2 0 0 100.0 0.0 0.0 1 
Totals | Nos 1,762 2,366,648 624 433 705 1,199,312 666,426 500,910 85 
' ) Pcts 100.0 100.0 35.4 24.6 40.0 50.7 28.1 21:3 an 
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plify this understanding are referred to the documents _ university students in each of the 48 states; the per- 
cited.! The study includes only the 48 states. Terri- centage distribution of students for each state among 
1 No account is taken of student migration from one public, private, and church schools; and the number 


state to another. In the first place the extent of such of members which each state has in the House of 
migration has never been determined on a nation-wide 
basis. In the second place a college and the community 
in which it is located tend to develop vested interests in In considering the number of schools of different 
each other, regardless of the source of the students. This types, one should note the possibility of slight varia- 


vested-interest relationship is an important pressure- : é : 
group fact. tion among different counts that might be made, 
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resulting from the method of reporting. Thus in 
some instanees where there is a parent institution 
with geographically separate branches the reports 
show the parent and each branch as a separate in- 
stitution, whereas in other instances all such elements 
are reported as one institution. 
ber of institutions have limited reliability, particularly 
little 


Hence data on num- 
with respect to large institutions. There is 
branching among small schools. 

With the limitation mentioned, it might be noted 
from Table I that 4 states have over 100 colleges and 
universities each, whereas 21 states have fewer than 
25 institutions each and 8 states have fewer than 10 
each. The percentage of schools under church control 
is nearly twice as large as the percentage of students 
in church-eontrolled schools. In regard to the other 
two type-of-control categories, the percentage of stu- 
dents is greater than the percentage of schools. This 
means that chureh schools are on the average con- 
siderably smaller than schools of either of the other 
two types. 

The table shows that in 38 states more than half of 
the students are enrolled in publicly controlled institu- 
tions. In only 7 states are over half of the students 
enrolled in privately controlled institutions. Eight 
other states have no privately controlled schools. In 
no state are as many as half of the students enrolled 
in eolleges and universities which are controlled by the 
lifferent religious denominations. In Colorado a 
larger percentage of the students are in church schools 
than in any other state, with 37.5 per cent of the 
total enrollment attributed to such schools. Only 3 
states have as many as one third of their students 


in chureh-eontrolled schools. 

Reference to the totals shows that approximately 
half of the students in the 48 states are enrolled in 
publiely controlled institutions, whereas church schools 
aceount for roughly one fifth of the total enrollment 
and privately controlled schools for the remainder. 

Table I shows that 705 denomination-controlled ecol- 
leges and universities accounted for 500,910 students 
in the autumn of 1948. An analysis of enrollment 
and of institutions by denomination appears in 
Table IT. 

If attention is directed to the totals of Table II, 
in connection with Table I, it will be noted that 211 
or 12.0 per cent of the 1,762 colleges and universities 
in the 48 states are under Catholic control, and that 
these 211 institutions account for 205,552 or 8.7 per 
cent of the 2,366,648 students enrolled in the 48 states. 
Similarly 114 or 6.5 per cent of the 1,762 institutions 
are under Methodist control, and these 114 institutions 
account for 85,231 students or 3.6 per cent of the total 
Footings of the remaining columns of 


enrollment. 
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Table II are to be read in the same way. The two 
“Other” columns set forth data for numerous minor 
denominations, a few of which are Jewish but most of 
which represent some version of Protestantism. If 
the data for columns 7-16 are grouped together, the 
different non-Catholic groups account for 494 or 28.0 
per cent of the 1,762 institutions and 12.5 per cent 
of the 2,366,648 students. 
lie group, which is the largest single denominational 


By comparison, the Catho- 


group, accounts for 12.0 per cent of the institutions 
and 8.7 per cent of the enrollment. 

Table II shows a great deal of variation among 
states in the strength of different denominations. In 
3 states there are no schools under denominational 
control. A total of 12 states have no Catholie schools. 
The corresponding number of states for the other 
denominations are: Methodist 13, Baptist 21, Presby- 
29, and “Other” 14. Twelve of 
those states which have denominational colleges have 
On the other hand 


terian 19, Luthera 


fewer than 5 such schools each. 
in each of 6 states there are more than 30 denomina- 
tional colleges and universities. Pennsylvania has 51 
denominational institutions of higher education. 

It is of interest to note the relative strength of 
denominational groups in the more populous, as con- 
trasted with the less populous, states. 
mates for July 1, 1948, show New York, Pennsylvania, 


Population esti- 


California, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, and Michigan to be 
our 7 most populous states, with a combined popula- 
tion of 65,000,000.2, Table I shows that in the autumn 
of 1948 colleges and universities in each of these states 


enrolled over 100,000 students. The combined enroll- 


ment for the 7 states was 1,168,266 students. The en- 
rollment in denominational schools was 229,012. 
Hence in these 7 states 19.6 per cent of the students 
were in church-controlled schools, as compared with 
21.2 per cent for all 48 states. An analysis of data 
not presented in the tables, for the 2 denominations 
with the largest numbers of students in church-con- 
trolled schools—Catholie and Methodist—shows that 
there were 115,075 students in Catholie schools in the 
Stated in 


terms of percentages, 9.9 per cent of the 1,168,266 


7 states and 25,595 in Methodist schools. 


college and university students in the 7 states were in 
Catholic schools and 2.2 per cent in Methodist schools. 
For the 48 states (Table IT), 8.7 per cent of all stu- 
dents were in Catholie schools and 3.6 per cent in 
Methodist schools. 
denominational schools enrolled a smaller percentage 
of all students than they did in the 48 states as a 


Hence in these 7 populous states 


2 United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. Current Population Renorts: Population 
Estimates. Series P-25, No. 14 (October 3, 1948). 
Population, July 1, 1948, excluding armed forces overseas. 
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whole (19.6 per cent in contrast with 21.2 per cent), be considered in relation to other data of Table I, 
but Catholic schools enrolled a larger percent than in The 38 states in which over half of the college ang 
the 45 states (9.9 per cent in contrast with 8.7 per university students are enrolled in publicly controlleq 
cent) whereas Methodist schools enrolled a smaller institutions necessarily have 76 senators, as the 7 
per cent (2.2 per cent in contrast with 3.6 per cent). states in which over half of the students are enrolled 
The extent to which present enrollment in schools of in privately controlled schools have 14 senators. In 













TABLE II 
ENROLLMENT IN CHURCH SCHOOLS BY DENOMINATION 

































All Church Schools Distribution by Denomination*® 
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re 13 6,221 19.0 2 2.8 5 9.0 2 4.3 1 0.6 0 0.0 3 2.5 
Ariz. . 0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
Ark . 11 4.200 23.2 1 0.8 3 6.2 4 7.6 2 4.9 0 0.0 1 3.7 
eer 28 17,909 9.4 12 5.0 1 a 3 0.8 1 0.1 0 0.0 11 3.5 
Colo. . 5 12,841 37.5 2 2.9 2 33.2 1 1.4 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
Conn, 5 2,138 oa 3 3.1 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 2 4.0 
Del 1 167 5.4 0 0.0 1 5.4 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
Fla 4 4,312 2.5 1 0.8 2 5.8 1 5.9 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
Ga 21 10,422 26.0 ( 0.0 2 17.4 7 Hy 1 0.3 0 0.0 1 0.6 
Idaho 3 1,494 18.1 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 5.9 0 0.0 2 29 
Ill oni ; 44 37,103 24.8 14 14.5 6 2.0 2 0.5 6 2.4 5 8 11 3.1 
Ind : 24 23,255 81.7 8 10.4 2 3.7 2 1.0 1 0.9 2 2.8 9 12.9 
lowa 24 12,946 28.8 7 9.6 4 7.0 0 0.0 3 3.5 4 4.1 6 4.6 
Kans 23 7,397 19.9 7 4.5 4 5.2 2 2.1 2 De 2 i 6 4.7 
Ky ; 20 6,547 20.4 +4 4.7 4 3.4 D 6.8 4 3.3 0 0.0 3 2.2 
La ; : ) 7.724 20.7 5 11.9 1 4.6 3 4.2 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
Maine 2 131 1.4 1 0.7 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 0.7 
Md 12 5,229 14.1 8 9.4 2 2.3 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 2 2.4 
Mass 15 16,493 17.4 7 13.5 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 8 3.9 
Mich 19 19,733 19.5 Ss 2. 2 1.9 1 0.6 1 0.7 0.1 6 3.9 
Minn 19 12,872 24.8 8 10.7 1 2.3 1 1.0 0 0.0 9 10.8 0 0.0 
Miss 11 3,776 19.4 0 0.0 t 7.2 3 7.6 1 1.2 0 0.0 3 3.4 
Mo 24 20,65 34.2 5 18.6 2 1.4 +4 6.0 5 3.9 2 0.7 6 3.6 
Mont 3 1,058 11.9 2 9.4 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 95 
Neb 12 7,313 32.4 2 13.0 1 3.9 0 0.0 1 3.5 + 4.6 oa (é 
Ney 0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
N. Hamp 9 816 9.4 2 9.4 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
N. Jersey 1 10,374 24.é 6 16.9 2 1.8 0 0.0 2 1.3 1 4.2 1 0.1 
N. Mexico 1 72 1.9 1 1.9 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
N. York 1? 45.818 14.9 28 12.8 2 0.3 2 0.2 0 0.0 B 0.6 7 1.0 
N. Car 6 16,901 37.1 3 0.7 6 5.7 7 12.4 10 7.5 2 1.9 8 8.9 
N. Dak 2 665 7.4 0 0.0 1 2.3 0 0.0 1 5.1 0 0.0 0 0.0 
Ohio 8 32,174 22.9 13 7.8 5 4.6 2 1.3 2 1.6 2 1.8 14 6.0 
Okla ( 5,300 11.8 1 a 1 4.3 2 3.2 0 0.0 0 0.0 2 4.3 
Oregon 10 6,184 24.4 5 9.5 1 5.0 1 3.2 1 4.9 0 0.0 2 1.8 
Pa 1 38,625 25.9 16 12.0 1 0.6 3 1.8 8 3.6 6 2.6 17 5.3 
R. I ) » O59 16.1 4 16.1 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 ) 0.0 
S. Car 19 7,100 30.0 0 0.0 7 11.2 6 11.8 2 3.7 2 2.5 2 0.8 
S. Dak S » 006 93.4 2 0.9 2 5.0 1 4.2 1 3.3 1 9.5 1 0.5 
Tenn 25 10,875 28.0 0 0.0 3 9.3 3 4.5 6 6.5 0 0.0 8 7.8 
Texas 37 37,650 29.8 t wed 9 9.6 11 9.7 5 2.0 2 0.3 6 6.1 
Utah 4 5,218 24.0 1 0.4 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 1.3 0 0.0 2 22.3 
Vt 3 1,433 18.5 2 14.8 1 3.7 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
Va 22 10,135 25.6 0 0.0 6 5.7 5 12.0 3 1.8 1 0.2 7 5.9 
Wash 19 10,237 24.7 5 11.6 2 6.1 0 0.0 Z 2.0 1 2.1 1 2.9 
W. Va 4 ».318 10.2 0 0.0 1 3.5 2 3.2 1 3.5 0 0.0 0 0.0 
Wise 19 12,918 26.6 13 23.9 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 by | 3 0.5 2 0.5 
Wyo 0 0 0.0 ) 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
205 85- 57- 36-— 28- SS 
Totals § Nos 705 =©500,910 ek 211 552 114 23 86 509 75 253 53 278 166 087 
) Pets. 40.0 re 21.2 12.0 8.7 6.5 3.6 4.9 2.4 4.2 1.6 3.0 1.2 9.4 3.7 













*The sum of the percentages or numbers of schools for different denominations (cols. 5-16) equals the percentages or 
numbers of schools for all denominations (cols. 2 and 4). 
a Less than 0.1%. 





the different denominations are found in the more the 3 other states (Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee) no 
populous states may have some bearing on the relative one of the 3 types of institutions enrolls as many as 






future strength of denominational institutions. half of all students. In no state do all church schools 
Since the efforts to secure Federal aid for various combined enroll as many as half of the college and 

aspects of higher education are increasing, the voting university students. 

strength which different states have in Congress might Column 6 of Table I shows the representation of 
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different states in the House of Representatives. 
Table I also shows that in 13 states church schools of 
all types account for over 25.0 per cent of the stu- 
dents. In 10 of these 13 states, however, over half of 
all students are enrolled in publicly controlled institu- 
tions. These 13 states account for 151 or 34.5 per 
cent of the 435 members of the House of Representa- 
tives. It was noted earlier that in the 7 most populous 
states enrollment in chureh schools of all denomina- 
tions accounts for 19.6 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment, in contrast with 21.2 per cent for the 48 states. 
In each of 4 of these 7 states more than half of the 
total enrollment is in publiely controlled institutions— 
California, Texas, Ohio, and Michigan—with a total of 
84 members in the House. In 2 of the 7 states over 
half of the students are in privately controlled insti- 
tutions—New York and Pennsylvania—with 78 mem- 
bers in the House. The other state of the 7, Illinois, 
reflects one of the most even percentage distributions 
of students among the 3 types of institutions that is 
shown by the table, with no one type accounting for as 
many as 50.0 per cent of all students. Illinois has 26 
members in the House. Further detailed comparisons 
will be left to the reader. 

Various possibilities may grow out of data such as 
appear in foregoing paragraphs. One possibility con- 
cerns solidarity or cleavage among groups of institu- 
tions based on type of control. In many instances 
there has been a grouping whereby institutions under 
private control and those under church control have 


Shorter Papers. 
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been in one camp—on somewhat of a truce basis—and 
publicly controlled institutions in another eamp. The 
contention most often raised concerning the use of 
public funds in aid of edueational institutions which 
are not publicly controlled is that the funds are being 
or may be used in support of religious and sectarian 
enterprises in violation of state and Federal constitu- 
tions. Legislators or others who think that nonsee- 
tarian private schools might receive Federal funds 
without violating such constitutional prohibitions may 
see the possibility of some regrouping among private- 
school representatives—or some shift from one camp 
to the other. 
the issue might gradually crystallize such a regroup- 


It seems possible that future debate on 


ing. 

With the multiplicity of problems and pressures 
that face legislators as well as school and college ad- 
ministrators in discharging the responsibilities which 
society places upon them, it is often difficult for them 
to secure an adequate factual basis on which to make 
an important decision. Without facts, along with a 
desire and competence to use facts, these publie ser- 
vants are likely to suecumb to the pressures of minor- 
ity groups which may be highly organized from the 
national or international standpoint or which may be 
particularly vociferous or ruthless in their methods. 
At a time of extensive debate regarding increased Fed- 
eral aid in support of education at its different levels, 
data and analyses of the type presented in this ar- 
ticle should be especially pertinent. 





THE ECONOMICS OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


ALBERT H. Burrows 


Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette 


THE seale of living of the citizens of the United 
States has been increased since 1939 by one half or 
two thirds. Have the teachers, in common with other 
laborers, received a proportionate share of this ap- 
proximately 60-per-cent higher scale of living? 

The national income, measured in dollars, was 7 
billions in 1939, and 224 billions in 1948. Thus, the 
1939 income had been multiplied by approximately 
3.1 or 3.2 in the last quarter of 1948. Personal in- 
come, likewise, has increased from 73 billions to a rate 
of 217 billions in the first quarter of 1949, or has 
been multiplied nearly 3 times. Industrial produe- 
tion for the same years has increased from an index 
of 109 in 1939 to 181 for March, 1949, and has thus 
been multiplied by approximately 1.7 since 1939 or 
by 1.8 over the 1935-39 average. Other goods and 
services, however, have not increased quite in propor- 


» 


tion to the industrial-production index. Therefore, 
the “over-all” index of production may be estimated 
at about 160.1 
monetary income and goods and services output been 
distributed? Have teachers shared proportionately 
in the greatly increased national prosperity and in- 


How have these greatly increased 


creased standard of living? 

Corporate profits before taxes have increased in the 
same period from 6.5 billion dollars in 1939 to a rate 
of 34 billions in the third quarter of 1948. In other 
words, corporate profits before taxes have been mul- 
tiplied by 5.2. 
profits after taxes show them to have been multiplied 


Data for the same period for corporate 


by approximately 4.8. 

The index of wages of workers in manufacturing 
industries in January of 1949 was approximately 228 
per cent of the 1939 wage base and the prices of the 
farmer’s products in March, 1949, were over 2.4 times 
the pre-World-War-II farm-products 


price level. 


1A leading NAM official last year estimated produe- 
tion of goods and services at 175 per cent of the 1935- 
1939 output. 
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Has the teacher had a comparable multiplication of 
his salary? 

The urban consumer cost-of-living index on April 
15, 1949, was 169.7 as compared with a 1935-39 base 
of 100. Contrary to much popular opinion this cost- 
of-living index was slightly greater than at the corre- 
sponding date last year. 

Compared to a 1935-1939 dollar of 100 cents value, 
the present dollar which the teacher, in common with 
all others, receives is approximately 59 cents. Hence 
a teacher, who in 1939 received a salary of $2,000, 
would now need a salary of $3,390; the teacher with 
a $3,000 salary in the former year would now need a 
$5,085 salary to maintain the former standard of liv- 
ing; a teacher, who received $4,000 in the former 
year, must now receive $6,950; and one with a $5,000 
income in 1939, would in 1949 have required an in- 
come of $8,475 in order to maintain the same standard 
of living. Have teachers received increased salaries 
similar to the above increases which are necessary in 
order to maintain the 1939 scale of living? 

As previously indicated, industrial production has 
now been multiplied by 1.7 or 1.8 over pre-World War 
II. Furthermore, industrial output is nearly 3.2 times 
greater than it was in the period from 1910-1914. It 
was noted above that the current monetary national 
income in March of the current year was 3.2 times as 
great as it was in 1939. It would thus appear that 
the present economie system of the United States is 
a manner which surpasses the wildest 
dreams of the Have 
shared equitably in the output of this amazingly effi- 
tem? Considering that the con- 


economie system ? 


producing in 
former Utopians. teachers 
cient 
sumer’s dollar is now only 59 per cent as large as in 
1939, is the teacher now receiving enough more of 
these smaller dollars to purchase and share equitably 
in the enjoyment of this greatly increased production 
of economie goods in the United States? 

The several specific salary increases already sug- 
gested would be necessary to give @ 1949 purchasing 
power equal to that of 1939. But such potential in- 
creases would not give to the teacher any of the 
greatly increased output of goods and services realized 
since 1939. 
crease in salary merely to keep his standard of living 


Should the teacher receive enough in- 


equal to what it was in 1939? Is it not fair to ask 
that the teacher receive not only the necessary in- 
creases suggested above in order to live as well as he 
did in the prewar years but, also, that his Salary be 


increased proportionately with the greatly increased 


national income? If the answer is “yes” to the latter 


question, then teachers, who in 1939 received salaries 


of $2,000, of $3,000, of $4,000, or of $5,000, would 
now, allowing for the population increase, need to 


have these salaries multiplied by 2.85 in order to share 
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proportionately in the greatly increased income of the 
people of the United States. Even if one were to 
use “personal income” as the basis for the necessary 
income increase, then the teachers’ 1939 salaries would 
have to be multiplied by 2.65 in order to give then 
the necessary purchasing power to have a comparable 
economic status in 1949 equivalent to that of 1939, 

The monetary contract salaries of the masses of 
teachers in the lower brackets have had to be raised 
considerably during the past few years. This was 
obligatory in order to permit mere subsistence. The 
median increase in teachers’ contract salaries of this 
country at present is barely compensating for the in- 
crease in the consumer price index. However, the take- 
home pay in purchasing power is less than in 1939 
owing to two practically new taxes for public-school 
teachers—the Federal-income tax which applies in all 
states and tHe pension-retirement tax in many states, 
Before the O’Keefe case in 1939 Marshall’s epigram, 
“The power to tax involves the power to destroy,” 
was still in force and the salaries of public-schoo! 
teachers had become adjusted at a tax-free and lower 
level. ~ Teachers will also suffer another decline in their 
scale of living through rising rent costs in the im- 
mediate future.- 

Furthermore, when the nation’s income measured in 
money has increased for the last quarter of 1948 by 
220 per cent which is 320 per cent of the pre-World- 
War-II figure of 100 per cent, it is idle to assume that 
any group should be expected to exist on approxi- 
mately a one half or a two thirds increase. To ask 
such would be to deny to the teachers any of the 
benefits of progress. If more than 150 per cent of 
the 1939 salary were now to be added to the previous 
salary increases since 1939 it would only give teachers 
the same relative economic status that they had in 
1939—and indeed only a most naive person would 
think that the economic status of the teacher was ade- 
quate in that pre-World-War-II year. 

In order that teachers may be able even to maintain 
this unsatisfactory prewar economic status relative to 
the other members of the community, they should have 
had their salaries increased since 1939 approximately 
as follows: $1,500 to $4,275; $2,000 to $5,700; $3,000 
to $5,550; $4,000 to $11,400; $5,000 to $14,250; $6,000 
to $17,100; and $7,000 to $19,950. If these factual 
data seem unreal to the legislative and educational 
“High Command” it is because they are attempting to 
fight the current salary war for teachers and teaching 
ability in this inflated Atomie Age with prewar pin 
money. With such ancient strategy in the school’s 
“leadership,” the caliber of the teachers and the qual- 
ity of teaching will inevitably deteriorate. Over three 
foysths of the teachers were women before the war. 
There soon will be practically no men teachers except 
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a few administrators and a few inexperienced boys 
just out of 
relatively much better than that of the experienced 
teacher; also, the male can market his services in 


college—as the beginning salary is 


alternative occupations at a higher price than can the 
female. 

The necessary salary increases already mentioned 
are quite inadequate to give the children an adequate 
Those suggested in- 
creases Still assume that the teacher had an adequate 
But it is universally recog- 
nized that the economie status of the teacher in the 


number of teachers of quality. 
economie status in 1939. 


prewar period was most tragie. 

If the 1939 
suggested above, then this greatly increased salary 
would in turn need to be doubled or trebled in order 
to place the teacher on the lowest economic level of 


salaries were multiplied by 2.85, as 


the professional groups. 

The people of the United States apparently want 
real education for their children and are ready to pay 
for it, but school boards and legislative and taxing 
Will teachers be foreed 
to resort to ordinary labor-warfare tactics in order to 
receive decent salaries? Will school boards and legis- 
lative bodies force the people in all of the states, as 
in Michigan, to puss ‘constitutional amendments by 
means of the initiative, diverting and allocating spe- 
Such a foreed 
consequence would be contrary to political-science 
principles but in harmony with good education. The 
people of the United States will not long be denied 
in their demands for an efficient educational system 
for their children and they may be forced by the 
legislative and educational “High Command” to take 
such direct action. 


bodies seem only to want it. 


cifie funds to the schools and teachers? 


WHAT PROTECTION DOES A 
TEACHER NEED?! 

I po not know any teachers who expect to become 
rich. Teachers choose their profession, as a rule, be- 
cause it offers them certain satisfactions which are not 
related to economic return. Many of them are happy 
to find that their work earns for them a kind of wealth 
that cannot be reckoned in dollars and cents. 

Yet teachers, like other people, live in a world where 
money is the basis of exchange and discover that goods 
essential to health and happiness can be obtained 
only if they have dollars to spend. They are par- 
ticularly exposed to anxiety about their security and 
the future of their children because their incomes are 
seldom quickly adjusted to changes in the cost of 


1A point of view of the author who has recently retired 
after a eareer as a teacher and college administrator. 
Out of his own experience and from intimate knowledge 
of the problems of teachers, he is able to discuss authori- 
tatively the subject of safe and profitable savings for the 
professional man or woman. 
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living. What they earn tends to buy less and less 
over any considerable period of time; if they do not 
protect themselves by carrying out sound plans for 
saving they may find themselves poorer after many 
years of service than they were when they were 
younger. 

I know at first hand the problems of a school or 
college teacher who watches with dismay the deteriora- 
tion of the dollar and realizes that money put away 
toward endowment or retirement will be worth less to 
him when he draws it out than it was when he pain- 
fully put it away. I know that all sorts of emergen- 
cies can arise and find him without reserves to meet 
them and that to borrow is to accept a most unwel- 
come obligation to others. I know how hard it is to 
see where money is to come from to provide a suitable 
education for the children. I know that retirement, 
which is now being forced upon teachers at an earlier 
age than ever, poses a great problem. This is true 
even when a teacher has contributed throughout his 
career, as many states and the best colleges and uni- 
versities require him to do, to an appropriate pension 
fund. 
cannot take account of individual hardships or of the 


Pension plans provide for a fixed return and 


lowered value of the dollar. 

I know, too, how often the professional man has to 
forego travel, hobbies, social contacts, and even the 
purehase of the tools of his profession because he 
has no supplementary income to augment his salary. 
Often the students he teaches have access to privileges 
and comforts he must deny himself and his family. 

It is because I know these things that I am anxious 
to pass on to members of: my own profession what I 
know about a certain kind of provision a teacher can 
make to protect himself from some of the anxieties and 
discomforts and deprivations I have mentioned. I am 
not critical of insurance or retirement plans. The 
teacher should, of course, have insurance against the 
possibility of his untimely death, which would have 
tragic consequences for his dependents if they were 
He should 
participate in a sound pension plan, if one is available 
to him that meets his needs and his situation. But is 
I do not believe that it is. He should 
also build up reserves by regular saving, following a 


left entirely without financial resources. 


this enough ? 


plan which is clearly thought out and designed to 
reasonable return 
The plan 


to suit his own 


bring him, in the course of time, ¢ 
from the investment of what he has saved. 
he follows should be “tailor-made” 
situation, his resources, his objectives, and his family’s 
needs, 

The difficulty that many like myself have had to face 
in the past is that we have not known how to avail 
ourselves of the kind of protection and economie ad- 
vancement which we have seen open to the well-to-do 
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We have noticed that men of large means are 
in a position to pay for the right kind of advice and 


man. 


we have supposed that such advice must necessarily 
be beyond our reach. So some of us have tried to 
invest our savings by buying individual stocks and 
bonds, only to discover too late that our “hunches,” 
or the suggestions made to us by people who claim to 
know, have been sadly mistaken. In these attempts 
to improve our position by amateur investing we have 
been exposed to the violent fluctuations in value and 
yield which unwisely selected stocks securities may 
suffer. It is pathetic to realize, as I have had the 
opportunity to realize, how many men and women of 
great ability in their own fields have been mere babes 
in their financial concerns, squandering hard-earned 
savings in investments that have proved valueless. 
After all, even clever and experienced men who 
have a wide knowledge of “market conditions” are 
sometimes greatly mistaken about particular securities. 
They know (and this has much to do with their 
success) that to put any large proportion of their 
This is 
true simply because it is not enough to review the past 
Such a study cannot 


eggs in one basket is to court serious loss. 


“performance” of a security. 
give us all the information needed for a sound esti- 
mate of its future value. Suppose a business which 
has been soundly and conservatively managed for 
twenty years by able men passes into the hands of less 
able, less judicious men. Suppose a new law imposes 
greatly increased costs on a whole industry and de- 
Suppose a new invention outmodes a 
Even the best-known 


presses it. 
product that has been popular. 
and highly respected securities sometimes change in 
value so rapidly that those at the top of a list of the 
thirty “best” in one year may be a good deal lower 
Such 
changes can be, and often are, disastrous to an in- 
vestor who has made the mistake of limiting his in- 
vestment to one security, or to a few, or to one type 
The man of small means cannot afford 


on the list five or two years hence, or sooner. 


of security. 
such mistakes. 

I have so far had in mind securities generally re- 
garded as having a stable value. Unfortunately pro- 
fessional men and women of small means are often 
tempted to venture their savings in what are really 
speculative enterprises. It does not take many such 
experiences to prove to all but the deliberately blind 
man that he who gets something for nothing today is 
likely to lose everything tomorrow. The mails bring 
to professional people, whose names are easily accessi- 
ble, many offers of highly speculative shares, always 
with the suggestion that very large returrs can be 
A teacher should resent being 
regarded as a “sucker.” He ought to know that for 


every instance of sudden wealth coming to a man as 


confidently expected. 
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a lucky break there are hundreds, even thousands, of 
instances of regret and remorse. 

It is time to face the question how a man of smal] 
means can hope to command the expert knowledge 
which the rich investor can secure, knowledge without 
which the inexperienced man may only succeed jp 
throwing his savings into the gutter. 

The answer is found in a comparatively new de- 
velopment. A really simple plan has been adopted by 
hundreds of thousands of investors, large and small, 
including not only individuals investing their own 
money, but trustees of the funds of hospitals, churches, 
colleges, ete., and officers of banks. Investment com- 
panies have been formed which are now usually re- 
ferred to as “Mutual Funds.” They are owned by 
those who buy shares in them. They are managed by 
staffs of experts, including specialists in particular 
types and classes of security. Carefully selected 
securities are bought with the money invested and each 
shareholder in the fund, whether he has many shares 
or few, benefits by the diversification, by the research 
behind each decision of management, and by con- 
tinuous supervision of the fund. 

The advantages to the small] investor under this plan 
are obvious but may be summarized in a few words, 
His invested savings are spread over many securities, 
This means that the value of his shares in the fund 
depends upon the suecess of more than one industry 
and of more than one corporation in any one industry. 
Only a total collapse of our economy can wipe out his 
investment. His investment is made for him by ex- 
perts only after a staff of specialists have provided 
by their research a basis for the policies adopted by 
the top management. His interests are protected by 
the constant study these experts give to changing con- 
ditions in the various industries. Policies which affect 
his shares in the fund are changed in accordance with 
information gathered from many sources not accessible 
to the investor himself. This supervision is just as 
fully applied to his property as to that of the largest 
shareholder because both large and small shareholders 
together own the same fund. This point is dramati- 
cally made clear by the fact that one of the funds has 
been selected by the president of an old and successful 
industrial concern to manage his own fortune of over 
a million dollars and a still larger amount held in 
trust for members of his family. He apparently 
knows that his specialized ability is better applied in 
running his business than in managing his own invest- 
ments. Ifaman ona salary of three thousand dollars 
puts as little as twenty-five dollars a month into the 
eare of the same fund, he enjoys precisely the same 
services which the corporation president can con- 
mand. Further, one of the greatest universities has 
recently selected the management of one of the mutual 
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funds to supervise its large endowment funds; a pro- 
fessor in that institution would hardly claim to be 
able to do better for himself than the experts his 
yniversity has selected for their knowledge, skill, and 
integrity. 

Fortunately for all concerned, the development of 
the Mutual Funds has been safeguarded by law and 
regulation and can fully meet the test of integrity. 
Well-known banks serve as trustees of the various 
funds and scrutinize the operations of management. 


is important for the inexperienced investor, and 
particularly for one who has suffered at the hands 


of unscrupulous people, to know that the manage- 
ments of the Mutual Funds are required to conform 
in all their operations to the Investment Company Act 

° 1940 and to regulations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission; the amount and kind of remu- 
neration the management of a fund may receive for 
services, including costly research, is covered by pre- 
cise provisions of law and regulation. 

One more advantage may be mentioned. It is a 
feature of funds which are known as “open-end” 
funds that, on any business day, the full asset value 
of an investor’s shares—of all of them or of some of 
themn—may be withdrawn in cash without advance 
notice. This ready availability of cash without any 
peralty may be of the greatest convenience in emer- 
gencies. 

Safety through diversification and strict regulation, 
convenience in buying and selling one’s shares in the 
fund, continuous supervision and regular reports— 
these are only a few of the many advantages which 
accrue to a purchaser of shares in one of the well- 
established funds. 

How does one go about investing in Mutual Funds? 
In many cities there are security dealers who specialize 
in or limit themselves to such types of investment. 
Many dealers are in a position to explain the purposes 
and policies governing several different kinds of 
funds. A man may, of course, decide to invest an 
accumulated sum, acquired through savings or by 
gift or legacy. Particularly useful to teachers, how- 
ever, is the opportunity, in some of the funds, to 
invest a regular sum each month. One ean start such 
a program with an initial investment of two hundred 
and fifty dollars and then add to this each month 
either twenty-five or fifty or a higher amount. Such 
regular savings will build up a reserve which will soon 
begin to yield a regular income in the form of “a 
check a month.” Or the dividends may be reinvested 
in one’s personal account. Under this plan the 
monthly savings, together with the reinvested income, 
will build up a larger reserve, available for immediate 
withdrawal in cash in any sudden need or preserved as 
capital and yielding in time a substantial income. In 
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a recent ten-year period sums invested under this plan 
have increased in value two-fold. No one can promise 
that any future period of ten years will yield just this 
result, but the fact remains that periods of rising 
living costs have in the past been periods in which 
security values have risen and that over any extended 
period of years, like the twenty-five or thirty active 
years of a man’s life, security values have risen. 
History is behind the expectation that a well-managed 
investment program begun reasonably early in life will 
benefit by this general enhancement of security values. 

The various funds available differ in their purposes 


- and policies and clearly state them in their prospec- 


tuses. One may invest in a “balanced” fund; this 


one holds bonds, preferred stocks, and common 
stocks in proportions which can vary only within fixed 
Or one may choose a fund which holds only 


One based only upon 


limits. 
bonds or only common stocks. 
common stocks will fluctuate in asset value, both up 
and down, more than one that is “balanced.” This 
means that its shareholder will participate in any 
marked prosperity of the industries represented in its 
portfolio and will also see the market value of his 
shares go down in a general decline, though the fluctu- 
ations are likely to be less pronounced than those of 
the average of stocks on the market. A wise choice 
will be based upon the investor’s personal need and 
upon his objectives in putting his money into a fund. 
A dealer in Mutual Funds is specially qualified to 
help an individual work out a plan and a program 
The relation between the two 
This has 


fitted to his situation. 
is that of client to professional adviser. 
only begun when the initial investment is arranged. 
The client has the benefit of the same kind of advice 
at any time, particularly when any change in his cir- 
cumstances calls for a modification of his program. 
Behind the dealer is the whole organization of the 
fund, ready to help him serve his client. 

And now a personal word. I count myself fortu- 
nate that a chance remark I heard ten years ago led 
me to supplement my insurance and my retirement 
protection by an investment in one of the funds. It 
was only a small investment, it is true, but the reports 
which I regularly received, the steady flow of dividends 
and profits from sound management were an educa- 
tion in investment. In earlier years I had made 
enough mistakes to show me what my friend meant 
when he spoke of the safety that lies in diversification. 
I was glad he had shown me how even a small investor 
can secure the advantage of diversified and supervised 
securities as easily as the ri¢h man. As opportunity 
has offered I have added to that first investment of 
savings in Mutual Funds. If, instead, I had tried to 
select individual stocks to buy on my own account I 
might well be regretting today the naive confidence in 
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my own ability to judge values. Some stocks rated 
high ten and five years ago in the popular mind have 
since shown what the stockbroker charitably calls 
a ” 
weakness. 

It is out of personal experience and a knowledge of 
the unhappy experiences of many colleagues who have 


confided in me during my years in administration that 


Reborts. 


I have here ventured to address men and women in my 
own profession. I have done so because I hay 
reached a considered judgment which I commend ty 
them, that Mutual Funds are the best channel, along 
with normal life insurance and retirement accumuls. 
tions, for safe, convenient, and steadily productive 


saving. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF A UNIVERSITY 
COUNSELING SERVICE 


ANTONE K. ROMNEY 
Chairman, Counseling Service, 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


In July, 1945, Howard 8. McDonald became presi- 
dent of the Brigham Young University. Following 
his appointment and under his leadership, many re- 
organizations took place in the different divisions of 
the administrative organization of the university. 
One of the changes which has most to do with the 
present discussion was the appointment of a dean of 
students to supervise and co-ordinate all of the non- 
instructional services which the university might offer 
to the entire student body. The counseling service was 
an immediate outgrowth and a part of the new ad- 
ministrative setup. 

A unified recommendation of two faculty committees 
was accepted by the dean of students, the president, 
and the faculty of the Brigham Young University. 
This report recommended that a counseling service 
be created to give specialized assistance to all students 
of the university in relation to the selection and com- 
pletion of suitable courses of study. It was also sug- 
gested that an orientation period should be provided 
preceding the first academic week of the autumn quar- 
ter. It was further recommended that all freshmen 
and new students be registered by the counseling serv- 
ice and that the counseling service consist of a general 
chairman of counseling, a chairman of testing, a 
chairman of occupational information, and a corps 
of teacher-counselors to assist in counseling students. 
These proposals were discussed and voted on by the 
university council, and the recommendations of the 
committees were accepted unanimously by the faculty 
on March 4, 1946. 

The philosophy of the counseling service at the 
Brigham Young University is that the entire program 
shall assist in meeting more fully the needs of its stu- 
dents. The purpose of a guidance program in the 
university is to assist the student to make wise choices, 
adjustments, and interpretations in connection with 


his university activity and with critical life situations 
while he is in the university. These choices shou\j 
be made in terms of the student’s background, his 
native abilities, his interests, his personality, and 
other matters which may influence his success oy 
failure in his chosen field. 

In order to assist the student to make these choices 
wisely, the counseling service found it necessary to 
set up a procedure to make use of the best techniques 
and tools of analysis that education has to offer. It 
is not the purpose of this service simply to give ad- 
vice or armchair counsel; but it is its aim to give 
specialized, objective information which may be used 
by the student in making his own decisions. The mem. 
bers of the counseling service, therefore, decided to 
obtain thorough information about each student and 
about the course and all extracurricular offerings at 
the university. 

It was further decided to attempt to bring these 
two types of information to the attention of each stu- 
dent in counseling interviews in order that he might 
make wise decisions. The service planned, moreover, 
to provide added conferences and interviews, based 
upon this information, for all students who so desired. 

Now let us see how the plan works by watching 
the student as he enters the university. First, he ap- 
plies, through the admissions committee, for entrance 
to the university. He is accepted by the committee on 
the basis of his credentials. A copy of his applica- 
tion, containing high-school records and a. recommen- 
dation from his high-school principal, is forwarded 
to the counseling service. He is then required to 
participate in orientation week, during which time he 
receives scholastic aptitude tests, interest records, and 
personality inventories. A special information folder 
containing the above information is set up for him 
and kept in the counseling center. On registration 
day the student presents himself to the registrar and 
receives his assignment to register with the counseling 
service, which then assigns him to a permanent coun- 
selor, who registers him and sets up the interview 
schedule. 

At the time of registration the student is invited 
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py his counselor to appear for an interview in the 
ofice of the counselor. From the counselor’s sched- 
aied interviews, the secretary of the counseling service 
views of each counselor. 
<chedule, the student is given a written reminder of 


Then, according to the 


his interview; and the information folder is brought 


to date and handed to the counselor in order that 
he may prepare for the interview. At the appointed 


Ftime the student presents himself at the counseling 


center where he has an opportunity to examine his 
records, ask questions, and receive information as 
to how he may analyze his opportunities and under- 
Here 


the counselor has the opportunity to discover the 


stand his own chances for success or failure. 


problems of the student—the health, the housing, the 


| school load, the social activity, or whatever concerns 


At this interview the student may desire 


there to assist him in any way possible to adjust and 
to select wisely. The counselor or student may re- 
ceive added test results upon request. Other inter- 
views are scheduled as needed or requested by the 
student. 

As soon as he has selected his major field and has 
made satisfactory personality and social adjustments, 
the student indicates that he desires to be assigned 


| toa college and department for further specialization 


His counselor then indicates on the 


| folder that the student desires to be transferred to a 
| specifie college and a specific department. 


The coun- 
seling-service secretarial staff summarizes on a per- 


; manent card the pertinent information which may be 
needed by the dean of the college and the depart- 


ment head in further counseling of the student in 


| relation to his professional training. This permanent 
jcard is then forwarded to the dean or department 


Events 
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head and may be used by him in further registra- 
tion and counseling. The counseling service sends a 
letter to the student which verifies his decision in 
relation to a major, and he is invited to consult fur- 
ther with the counseling service as his needs may 
This procedure is followed with all students 
at the university. 

During the past two and one half years 7,000 cumu- 


demand. 


lative information folders on students have been com- 
All students in the counseling program have 
received from one to six appointments with counselors 


pleted. 


and have participated in from six to ten hours of 
testing activities. A few students have had from six 
to twenty hours of special counseling, and some have 
received special therapy. 

All students at the university are at liberty to re- 
turn to the counseling service for individual analysis 
of occupational and vocational opportunities, or for 
assistance in meeting personality or other problems 
which may arise. During the past school year three 
hundred and fifty upper-division students have made 
application to the counseling service to participate in 
this program. 

This experiment in a college counseling service is 
still in its infancy, but there are some outcomes which 
seem to give promise. The program is well accepted 
by students, faculty, and administration of the uni- 
versity. There has been considerable increase in in- 
terest in counselor preparation, as is indicated by the 
growing number of students requesting training in 
this field. 

Although it is too early to report statistical out- 
comes, it is safe to say that students seem to be ob- 
taining assistance in solving the many problems which 
university students always face. There is less pro- 
miseuous shifting from one college to another, and 
students seem to be happier. 










THE CRISIS OF THE UNIVERSITY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Iv Great Britain, as in many other countries, in- 


' cluding the United States, there is a widespread feel- 


ing that the university tradition has disintegrated, that 
igher education has lost its vision of a common aim 


}in favor of a large number of discrete aims or spe- 
} cializations, and that, while the purposes and objec- 
| tives of university education need to be restated, it 
| ls still more important to bring these together under 


There are some who, influenced by 


There are large numbers 








who are concerned to be let alone to cultivate their 
own gardens. 

One answer to the challenge of the day was a book 
that appeared last spring under the title, “The Crisis 
of the University,”? by Sir Walter Moberly, who re- 
cently retired from the chairmanship of the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee. Sir Walter’s thesis is some- 
what as follows: 

If our universities are to rise to the heights of the 
times, the first, and quite inescapable, requirement is that 


1Student Christian Movement Press, Ltd., London. 
Two chapters of the book were reprinted in The Journal 
of General Education, April and July, 1949. 
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they shall concentrate far more attention on the deep and 
difficult issues of the day. There must be no conspiracy 
of silence. Convictions must be explored and tested to 
their roots. Next, communications must be reopened. 
Contact must be made and the issue must be joined, not 
at the ordinary level of debate, but at the level at which 
convictions are really formed. If, at this level, agreement 
on a basic philosophy of life were possible, that would 
invigorate the whole work of the universities and their 
contribution to the world, but nothing like a modern 


‘*‘Summa’’ is conceivable for some time. 


Since a large part of the book is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the erisis of Christianity, Sir Walter’s solu- 
tion of the crisis of the university is clear; he urges a 
Christianized orientation, but without imposing it on 
a “creative minority.” The book is undoubtedly a 
challenge to all concerned with university education, 
but whether Sir Walter’s suggestion is one that will 
command general agreement beyond acceptance of the 


values inherent in Christianity is another matter.— 


THE 63D CONVENTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

At the closing session of the 63d annual convention 
of the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, October 27, the organization dealt with many 
problems affecting education. Among recommenda- 
tions adopted were a petition to Congress for the 
strengthening of the ROTC. In this connection the 
association emphasized the fact that the ability of the 
land-grant institutions to conduct efficiently the full 
programs needed in training commissioned personnel 
is limited because of inadequate physical facilities. It 
was urged that the Secretary of Defense “request 
Congress to make provisions through financial grants- 
in-aid to educational institutions for the construction 
of armories, storage spaces, classrooms, and drill 
fields.” The association also asked Congress for: 
The establishment of a National Science Foundation; 
assistance in faculty and student housing; clarification 
on Federal assistance on college and university scholar- 
ships and loans; inelusion of labor in the extension 
programs; and passage of bills providing aid to medical 
dental, nursing, publie health, sanitary engineering, and 
veterinary medicine as a part of the program. 

The group also asked for the establishment of a per- 
manent national commission on accrediting and urged 
land-grant institutions not now operating broadcasting 
stations to establish them and to pay particular atten- 
tion to FM and television advances. In connection 
with the recommendation on accrediting it was urged 
that the membership of the present National Com- 
mittee on Accrediting be expanded to 30, the com- 
mission to have approval of the constituent bodies, 


with a permanent secretariat. The commission would 
not assume the accrediting functions of any individu, 
institution “other than determining the validity of 
appeals from the actions of accrediting agencies,” 

A new permanent committee of the association, +, 
be known as the Council on Instruction, was formeg 
This committee will be charged with bringing togethe; 
all divisions in its field. 

In the recommendation concerning Federal aid oy 
scholarships and loans, the association advocated thy; 
such legislation include: “appraisal of need as a basis 
for awarding scholarships; some compensatory service 
by the scholarship holder in consideration of benefits: 
insurance of co-ordination of plans among states; and 
specific language covering the elimination of deduction 
of Federal funds in computing tuition costs.” 


THE NEW INTERMEDIATE TESTS FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

THE Educational Testing Service announces a nev 
series of tests for college students, designed to help 
deans and admissions officers to “predict the success in 
later college years of students who have completed 
some of their undergraduate studies.” Known as the 
“Intermediate Tests for College Students,” the set em- 
braces a College Ability Test and Proficiency Tests, 
The ability test measures aptitude for further college 
work; the proficiency tests, both knowledge and under- 
standing in broad subject areas. A candidate may 
also take a language-reading test in French, German, 
Latin, or Spanish. The sponsors, the American Coun- 
cil on Education and the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, “are aware of their responsibility for con- 
tinuing improvement of the Intermediate Tests for 
College Students and for the furnishing of suitable 
information to enable users better to interpret the 
scores.” 

The examinations will be given on Saturday, May 
13, 1950, at centers throughout the United States and 
its possessions and Canada that will be set up at 
locations convenient for the candidates. In no eas 
will a candidate have to travel more than 100 miles 
to take the tests. The college-ability test will be ad- 
ministered in the morning; the proficieney and lan- 
guage tests, in the afternoon. Scores will be reported 
to the candidate, to the college in which he is enrolled, 
and to colleges he designates. 

Separate scores, based on a standard seale, will be 
reported on each part of each test taken. The cost of 
examination, scoring, and reporting is borne by the 
candidate, a fee of $10.00. 

An application blank completed in accordance with 
instructions in the Bulletin of Information should be 
filed before April 21, 1950, by each candidate. The 
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examination fee must accompany the formal appli- 





eauion. 

For further information address the Educational 
Testing Service at either P. O. Box 592, Princeton 
y. J.), or P. O. Box 2416, Terminal Annex, Los 
Angeles 54. 









THE “JOURNAL OF GENERAL EDUCATION” 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN CHICAGO 

THE Journal of General Education, founded in 1946 
by Earl J. MeGrath, Commissioner of Education, 
FSA, will be edited and published by the University 
fof Chicago Press, beginning with the October number, 
according to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society under date of October 29. The journal, 
which was established to analyze and promote general 
education, will contain in forthcoming issues articles 













on the use of examinations, a eritical survey of the 





“Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Edueation,” and accounts of new and old programs 
in education with the purpose of giving “those re- 






sponsible for general education a conception of their 
work which takes into account education for freedom 
and citizenship as a part of preparation for life.” 

Reuben Frodin, lecturer in political science, the 
University of Chicago. will serve as editor. He will 
'be assisted by an editorial board including Dr. Me- 
Grath; R. F. Arragon, professor of history and di- 
rector of humanities, Reed College (Portland, Ore.) ; 
‘Clarence H. Faust, dean of humanities and science, 
' Stanford University; and the following members of 
the faculty of the University of Chicago: Ralph W. 
Tyler, dean of the division of social sciences; F. 
Champion Ward, dean of the College; Henry W. 
Sams, chairman of the English staff, Milton B. Singer, 
chairman of the social-sciences staff, and Russell B. 
Thomas, chairman of the humanities staff, the Col- 
lege; and Joseph J. Schwab, chairman of the natural- 
sciences staff. 


Notes and News 
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The format of the journal has been designed by 
William A. Dwiggins, well-known type designer. 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL OF 
ADVERTISING ART 


A NEw kind of art school, the Workshop School of 
Advertising Art (New York 23), specializing exclu- 
sively in the training and development of artists for 
industry, has opened the fall semester with a com- 
pletely revised curriculum. The school is designed to 
develop in its students “a facility in the use of the 
broad language of art” with which they need not be 
“at the merey of changing economic trends and art 
styles which can quickly force them out of employ- 
ment.” 

The school offers a two-year complete day-school 
foundation course that will provide a general back- 
ground in all phases of commercial art that will enable 
the student to make an intelligent choice of later spe- 
cialization. The evening division is organized to meet 
the needs of working artists and art directors and 
offers all phases of art in its application to industry 
—from drawing, painting, and composition, through 
layout, typography, photography, and lettering, to 
television-production design. 

The faculty is drawn entirely from the working pro- 
fession and includes, among others; George Krikorian, 
art director of the promotion department, The New 
York Times; Harry F. O’Brien, vice-president, 
O’Brien and Dorrance, Inc., advertising agency; Gene 
Federico, art director, Grey Advertising Agency; Paul 
Standard, internationally known calligrapher; Anton 
Refregier, muralist an@ painter; Philip Reisman, 
painter and illustrator; and Daniel De Koven, art 
director, Burlington Mills account. Milton Wynne, 
painter, illustrator, and designer, is director of the 
school; A. F. Arnold, director of the evening division. 














Report on number of new members accepted dur- 
ing week ending November 14: 2. 






Appointments, Elections, 
| Resignations, Retirements 

John E. Gray, whose appointment as president, 
Lamar College (Beaumont, Tex.), was reported in 
| Schoo, AND Socrety, July 11, 1942, has been given 
a contract to serve as president of the reorganized 
college which will be known as the Lamar State Col- 
lege of Technology. A new Board of Regents, with 
A. M. McAfee, of Port Arthur (Tex.), as chairman, 
held an organization meeting at the college on Octo- 
her 7, 

















C. G. Timberlake, president of the Hartsville (S. 
Car.) Ice and Fuel Corporation, has been appointed 
to the newly created post of vice-president, Coker Col- 
lege (Hartsville). Mr. Timberlake will be in charge 
of a program of expansion in public relations. 


Nicholas McD. McKnight, associate dean, Columbia 
College, Columbia University, was appointed dean of 
students in the creation of this new office by the Board 
of Trustees, November 7. 


The following are among recent appointments in 
the University of Connecticut: Clara Carolyn Cerveny, 
dean, School of Home Economies; David C. Phillips, 
professor of speech and dramaties and head of the 
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department; Maria Rickers-Ovsiankina, professor of 
psychology; associate professors, Arthur Lewis Wood 
ociology) and Robert W. Stallman (English) ; and 
istant professors, (education), 
Alvin M. Liberman (psychology), Mary Helen Stark 


Urbane Hennen 


social work), Isidore Silver (foreign languages), and 


Albert E. Van Dusen (history). 


Frank Glenn Lankard, dean, Brothers College, Drew 
University (Madison, N. J.), will assume new duties, 
1950, as dean, Baldwin-Wallace College 
Wicke, whose 
appointment as head of the department of higher edu- 


February 1, 
(Berea, Ohio), succeeding Myron F. 


eation, division of educational institutions, General 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church, Nash- 
ville (Tenn.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


June 18. 


Harry Ross Varney, whose appointment as dean, 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts (State College), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 29, 1947, has been named dean, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economies, 
West Virginia University, and will assume his new 
duties, March 1, 1950. 
Orton who resigned from administrative duties, June 
| eS 


assistant director of the college, is serving 


Dr. Varney will succeed C. R. 


30, to devote full time to teaching and research. 
Cornell, 
as acting dean for the interim. 

James A. Floyd has been appointed dean of men 
and instructor in Spanish, Hiwassee Junior College 
(Madisonville, Tenn.). 


Thomas H. Flood was recently named dean, Joplin 
(Mo.) Junior College. 

Ihe following appointments were announced by the 
University of Michigan under date of November 5: 
Enoch E. Peterson, director, Museum of Archaeology, 
effective February 13, 1950, to sueceed John G. Winter 
when the latter goes on retirement furlough; Paul H. 
Spurlin, professor of 18th-century French literature, 
associate chairman of the department of Romance 
languages; DeWitt C. Baldwin, director of Lane Hall, 
to sueeeed Franklin H. Littell, resigned; and Jitsuichi 
Masuoka, visiting associate professor of sociology for 
the spring semester, 1949-50, and the fall semester, 


1950-51. 


Robert W. Kesler, instructor in English and Ger- 
man, the Phillips Exeter Academy (Exeter, N. H.), 
has been named director of the summer session to sue- 
ceed Robert M. Galt, instructor in Latin. 

Lyndon Margaret McCarroll, whose appointment as 
Nursing, Simmons College (Bos- 
in ScHoo, AND Society, May 4, 


director, School of 
ton), was reported 
1946, has assumed new duties as professor of nursing, 
School of Nursing, Boston University. 
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The Reverend Corliss P. Hargraves has been ap- 
pointed professor of missions and world religions 
Westminster (Md.) Theological Seminary. 


Carl K. Hersey, professor of fine arts, University 
of Rochester (N. Y.), has been named to the Charles 
T. Mathews Foundation Lectureship, Columbia Upj. 
versity, and will give a series of ten weekly lectures 
on medieval architecture at the Metropolitan Museum, 
Saturday afternoons, from February to April, 1950, 


Carl Barnett Allendoerfer, professor of mathematies, 
Haverford (Pa.) College, has been appointed visit. 
ing professor of mathematics, Massachusetts Instj- 
tute of Technology, for a six-month period begip- 
ning in February, 1950. Among other appointments 
announced on November 6 are the following: associate 
professors, Max F. Millikan (economies) and James 
W. Perry (modern languages); assistant professor, 
Robert Solow (economies) ; and instructors, Raymond 
Dennett, Roy Olton, and Herman T. Skofield (eeo- 
nomics), Robert L. Koeh] (English and history), and 
William H. Dennen (geology). Promotions include: 
to a professorship and acting headship of the depart- 
ment, Robert R. Shrock (geology) ; 
professorship, Alexander Bavelas (economies) ; and to 


to an associate 


an assistant professorship, William C. Bauer (food 
technology). 


Grant Moss, Jr., has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of English, Tillotson College (Austin, Tex.). 


Van Cleve Morris was recently appointed assistant 
professor of education, University of Georgia. 


Vivian B. Hansen has assumed new duties as as- 
sistant professor of mental hygiene and psychiatric 
nursing, University of Colorado (Denver). 


George B. Dowell has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of dramaties, Smith College (Northampton, 
Mass.). 


Matthew J. Brennan has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of biology, New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Jersey City). 


Frederick Clayton was recently appointed instrue- 
tor in English and journalism, Rhode Island State 
College (Kingston). 


X. J. Musacchia and Kazuo K. Kimura have been 
appointed to instruetorships in Saint Louis Univer- 
sity. Dr. Musacchia will serve in the department of 
biology and will participate in the Arctic research pro- 
gram. Dr. Kimura, who formerly taught in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, is a member of the staff in 
pharmacology, School of Medicine. 


Eugene Creany, Walter Klein, and Gordon Martina 
have been appointed instructors in economies, Saint 
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prancis College (Loretto, Pa.). Ferdinand Bionaz as professor of Greek and Latin (1905-07), Illinois 


was recently named director of public relations. College (Jacksonville); instructor in Greek (1907- 
09), assistant professor (1910-14), associate profes- 
sor (1914-17), Collier Professor (1917-18), Collier 
Professor of Greek and assistant to the chancellor 
(1921-27), acting chancellor (1927-28), and chancel- 


igions, 
Kenneth Holland, United States Counselor on 
(NESCO Affairs in Paris, has been named president- 


versity A hag? , | | 
Institute of International Education, and will 


elect, 
me his new duties in the spring of 1950. 


tharles 





Uni lor (1928-44); and assistant librarian (1918-21), 
nilniiees ig ; aaa 
tures Recent Deaths Saint Louis Publie Library. 
useum, Cameron Duncan Ebaugh, senior specialist in educa- . . 
950 am =o I The Reverend Murray Bartlett, retired president, the 
tion in Latin-American countries, division of interna- Colleges of the Seneca (Hobart and William Smith, 
maties, tional edueation, Office of Education, FSA, died of a Geneva, N. Y.), died, November 13, at the age of 
9 are ely . « vs 
| visit- erebral hemorrhage, September 21, according to a seventy-eight years. Dr. Bartlett, who had served as 
at ee ee » in , Y A Ar pare —_—— — ays 4 ice 4 ° » 
Insti- report received by SCHOOL AND Society, November 9.  yeetor in Protestant Episcopal churches in New York 
begin. Dr. Ebaugh, who was fifty-five years old at the time ity and Rochester (1896-1908), held a deanship in 
tments f his death, had served as teacher in English schools Manila (1908-11) and the presidency of the Univer- 
sociate in the Philippines (1913-18); instructor in Spanish city of the Philippines of which he was a founder 
James 1922-23, 1924-25), Rutgers University (New Bruns- (1911-15) and the presidency (1919-36) of Hobart 
fessor, wick, N. J.); imstructor in Spanish (1923-24), Rice (o}lece 
Yollege. 
ymond lustitute (Houston, Tex.); assistant professor of 
(eco- Spanish (1925-26), Miami University (Oxford, 
), and Qhio); assistant’ professor (1926-28), State College RECENT Y 
7 
clude: of Agriculture and Engineering of the University of 
epart- North Carolina (Raleigh); associate professor of 7 
s0¢iate Spanish and acting head of the department (1928- ° 
and to 29), Middlebury (Vt.) College; professor of educa- ANGEL, JUVENAL L. Careers in the Diplomatic Ser- 
) . ; vice. Pp. 11. Latin American Institute Press, 900 
(food tion and psychology and head of the department Park Avenue. New York 2h, 1949. 25 centa 
1930-43), Shorter College (Rome, Ga.) ; and with The purpose of this monograph is to indicate some of the 
% = . : y opportunities in the diplomatic field and related interna- 
e pr the Office of Education (since 1943). tional enterprise. 
ro- e 
Christine Augusta Thoene, assistant professor of BECK, LESTER F. Human Growth: The Story of How 
education and supervising teacher, Illinois State Nor- Life Begins and Goes On. Pp. 124. Illustrated. Har- 
“> 7 . x - a . . enee ¢ .) any law VY 9 20 
mal University (Normal), died, November 6, at the court, Brace and Company, New York. 1949. $2.00. 
thie sa . ; This book represents a new and unusual approach to de- 
age of sixty-seven years. Miss Thoene had taught in scribing the true facts of life to adolescent children. 
aS as- the publie schools of Dubuque (lowa), Iowa State - 


7 : a ' ‘ * - - ~ 7 ra 7 T “) Y err Y > 20 > 

liatri¢ Teachers College (Cedar Falls), State Teachers Col- BERNSTEIN, SAT L. Charting Group Progress. Pp. 
te ‘ a a aie 24. Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 

lege (Oshkosh, Wis.), State Teachers College (White- 1949. 75 cents. 

water, Wis.), and Northern Illinois State Teachers The need to see goals clearly, to be able to chart the course 

es o : been! . oe for reaching them, and to know the extent to which we 

College (DeKalb), before joining the staff of Illinois have moved toward the destination is one of the deepest 


7 y - ow : ; ; yearnings of the group worker. 
State Normal University in 1918. e 


Robert S. McClenahan, former dean, American Uni- BRUNNER, EDMUND prS., AND E. HSIN PAO 


it pro- 


upton, 


yr0- eee : . els 
- TO versity at Cairo, died, November 8, at the age of YANG. Rural America and the Extension Service: 
ollege ae 7 Z ee A History and Critique of the Cooperative Agricultural 
seventy-eight years. Dr. MecClenahan had taught in and Home Economics Extension Service. Pp. xii+210. 
a mission college in Norfolk (Va.) and in Phillips 3ureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
8 : g 
ss a + es . ma . ¢ « " e ee fl © > 
strue- Academy (Andover, Mass.) before going to Egypt to University. 1949. $3.00, cloth; $2.80, paper. 
q " : ; bell a 3 The countries of the world which are most developed eco- 
state assume the post of professor of religion and ethies in nomically have recognized the responsibility to afford tech- 
. ‘a a ¢ s : nical assistance to those in which economic advancement 
Assiut College (Cairo) of which he was president has been retarded. World War II forced the recognition 
. re ° that freedom from want throughout the world is a neces- 
. been (1910-18). He joined the faculty of the American sary cornerstone of permanent peace. 
niver- College at Cairo in 1918 and served as dean (1928- * 
nt of 32). COBLENTZ, CATHERINE CATE. The River Song: 
De, ; From ‘‘The Blue Cat of Castle Town.’’ Music by 
1 pro- Brother Christian, for eighteen years a member of Francis X. Hagney. Pp. 4. Longmans, Green and 
»Uni- & the faculty of Mount Saint Joseph College (Balti- Company, New York. 1949.- 50 cents. 
‘ . “ =a The book from which this delightful little song came, was 
iff in more), died, November 8, at the age of sixty-one years. listed by ScHOOL aND Society, June 18. 
George Reeves Throop, retired chancellor, Washing- be e 
eas ; ; : . t COHN, FANNIA M. Workers’ Education in a Troubled 
: ton versity (Ss is), died, November 11, at ; % odd ene : 
artina University (Saint Louis), ’ ’ World. Pp. 12. ILGWU, Educational Department, 


Saint the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Throop had served 1710 Broadway, New York 19. 1949. 10 cents. 
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From experience we know that the workers are seldom 
unintelligent, but, often uninformed or misinformed, they 
will make sacrifices for ideals, provided that they under- 
stand them It behooves the labor movement to make the 
information available, as in this pamphlet. 
+ 

ARTHUR F. 
Pp. xiii + 334. 


BENTLEY. 


Beacon 


DEWEY, JOHN, AND 
Knowing and the Known. 

Press, Boston. 1949. $4.00. 
Here are the long-awaited findings of two internationally 
famous phil phers in the specialized region of research 
in which knowledge of the processes of knowledge itself 


DREESE, MITCHELL. How to Get the Job. Pp. 48. 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4. 1949. 60 cents. Quantity rates. 
This booklet is another in the Life Adjustment Series, cov- 
ering the all-important phases of how to look for a job, 
writing letters of application, interviewing, adjusting to 
the job situation, and changing jobs 

o 

GRAY, WILLIAM 8. (Editor). ‘‘Classroom Techniques 
in Improving Reading.’’ Supplementary Educational 
Vonograph No. 69. Pp. viii+246. The University 
1949. $2.75. 

11th annual conference on reading held 

» in 1949 


of Chicago Press. 
Proceedings of the 
at the University of Chicag 

& 


JONES, HOWARD MUMFORD 
Intellectual Free Pp. xv+191. Harvard 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1949. $2.75. 

book is a collection of significant pronouncements 

running from the year of its publication back to 1605, 

when Bacon issued ‘“‘The Advancement of Learning,’’ the 

first formal claim of the research worker to labor in free- 
dom toward professional ends 
e 


KALLEN, HORACE M. The Education of Free Men: 

An Essay toward a Philosophy of Education for Ameri- 
Pp. xix+332. Farrar, Straus and Company, 
34th Street, New 1949. 
inquiry 
author has 


Primer of 


Uni- 


(Editor). 


dom. 


rhis 


car 
ly $5.00. 
into the 
been 


York 16. 


ic., 53 East 
This book is a report of progress in an 


philosophy of education on which the 
engaged for more than a score of years 


© 
California Heritage. Pp. vi+186. 


LEWIS, OSCAR 
432 Fourth Avenue, 


Illustrated. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
New York 16. 1949. $5.00. 
Few American states have a past so eventful or so rich in 
human interest as California. Although only a little more 
than a century has passed since it became part of the 
United States, its recorded history dates as far back as 
the 1500's 
a 

LIDDELL, HELEN, EDMOND VERMEIL, AND BOG- 
DAN SUCHODOLSKI. Education in Occupied Ger- 
many. Pp. 148. Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie, 31, 
Rue Jacob, Paris Vie. 1949, $1.25. 
Distributed in the United States by Columbia University 
Press for the Council on Foreign Relations, this book is 
written in French It is a collection of studies prepared 
by the Royal Institute of International Affairs for a con- 
ference on some aspects of the German problem, held in 
Holland at Baarn, October 6-11, 1947, and at Scheven- 
ingen, April 11—17, 1948. 

e 

‘©A New Era in World Affairs.’’ Publication No. 3653. 
Pp. 59. Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1949, 
20 cents. 
Selected speeches and statements of President 
January 20-August 29, 1949. 


Truman, 
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RAE, JOHN B., AND THOMAS H. D. MAHONEY 
The United States in World History from Its Begin. 
nings to World Leadership. Pp. xv +813. Illustrated, 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 18. 1949 
$5.00. 
Considerable stress is placed here on the interrelationship 


between the United States and the rest of the world of 
political, economic, social, and intellectual forces, ‘ 


RODMAN, SELDEN. 100 Modern Poems. Pp, xxx4 
191. Pellegrini and Cudahy, 333 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 14. 1949. $2.75. 

With an extensive critical introduction by the author, these 

poems will familiarize the reader with the main currents 

and outstanding poets of modern literature—American 

English, and European. * 
e 


SACKMAN, MORRIS. ‘‘Welfare Collective Bargain- 
ing in Action.’’ Bulletin No. 3. Pp. iv+48. New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 1949. Free, : 
A study of the Health and Welfare Fund of the Joint 
Board, Dress and Waistmakers’ Union of New York City 
and Vicinity. 

SULLIVAN, J. W. N. Beethoven: His Spiritual De. 
velopment. Pp. 144. The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York 
16. 1949. 35 cents. 


A new Mentor book, 
Knopf. 


published originally by Alfred A. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 325 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University o 


Cincinnati. 


GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
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